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THE ATOMIC AGE — THREAT OR CHALLENGE 


At last the world and its leaders 
have awakened to the realization 
that the atomic age is here to stay, 
and that its implications for mankind 
must be dealt with realistically and 
courageously. The concept of this 
new and revolutionary source of 
power demands new thinking, new 
techniques, new attitudes for a vast 
cooperative effort in the just and 
orderly conduct of the affairs of the 
international community. 

Three events have recently helped 
to initiate the first steps to be taken 
in an atomic age which holds both a 
threat and a challenge for mankind. 
The first was the Tenth Anniversary 
of the United Nations held in San 
Francisco in June 1955, where rep- 
resentatives of sixty countries met 
to apnraise the first decade and to 
consider how best to chart the future 
course of the world organization at 
a time when the development of nu- 
clear energy dominates the destiny 
of man—for good or ill. 

A forward step was taken when 
many delegates strongly expressed 
their conviction that war must 
“end,” “he abolished” and “expelled 
from the very measure of man’s 
mind.” Although various means to 
this end were suevested, the pre- 
dominating view was that the great 
atomic powers, most responsible 
though no more concerned than 
others, must advance more rapidly 
toward an acceptable agreement on 
a comprehensive disarmament pro- 
gram, which would include, among 
ether things, the prohibition and 
eventual elimination of nuclear 
weapons. 

The delegates were equally strong 
in their desire that the exploration 
of peaceful uses of atomic energy be 


more extensively undertaken, to har- 
ness the atom for man’s welfare 
rather than for his destruction. Tre- 
mendous importance was attached 
to the Scientific Conference on 
Peaceful uses of Atomic Energy to 
be convened in Geneva in August 
1955. 

The second event was the meeting 
of the Heads of State in Geneva iu 
late July 1955. As a result of the de- 
liberations on disarmament, four 
proposals were made, all of which 
were designed to contribute to the 
settlement of the most important re- 
maining East - West difference, 
namely that of inspection and 
control. Future efforts to prevent the 
use of atomic energy for destruction 
and harness it for the benefit of 
mankind are expected to provide the 
central theme of the Tenth General 
Assembly, now in session. It is cer- 
tain that nothing less than an all- 
over disarmament program, includ- 
ing consideration of all proposals— 
those made at Geneva, those on 
which progress has been made in the 
Disarmament Commission’s Sub- 
committee and any new ones that 
may be put forward—will be accept- 
able to the majority of UN members. 

During the three days preceding 
the convening of the third and per- 
haps most important meeting—the 
Scientific Conference on Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy—in Geneva, 
August 1955, under the auspices of 
the United Nations, representatives 
of Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions, accredited to the UN, met at 
the Palais des Nations to be briefed 
by scientists .experts and Secretariat 
members, on the significance and 
substance of matters to be discussed 
by 1,260 scientists from 72 countries 


Gladys D. Walser 
Accredited Observer to the U.N. 


who had submitted over 1,000 pa- 
pers. Those days were invaluable to 
those of us who listened and tried to 
stretch our minds to grasp the first 
faint glimmering of the meaning of 
this awe-inspiring new power. The 
unveiling of secrecy, which proved 
to be no secret since everybody al- 
ready knew these “secrets”; the ne- 
cessity of supplementing the rapidly 
dwindling traditional sources of 
power by this new energy; the ex- 
change of technical knowledge on 
how to build reactors and supply 
them to the power-starved coun- 
tries; the need to synthesize atomic 
science with cultural education in 
the training of the new generation— 
all these and many more subjects 
were discussed, The dangers inher- 
ent in even the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy were not minimized, 
dangers such as radiation hazards to 
human health and the still unsolved 
problem of safety devices for dispos- 
ing of waste products. 

The mystery and wonder felt 
when viewing the remarkable and 
extensive exhibits of atomic powers 
reached a peak when one looked 
down into the 21-foot water tank in 
which the US reactor did its work, 
watching the blue-green - purple 
glow increase as the power in- 
creased. One sensed the dynamic 
forces which, when safely harnessed 
could produce plenty for all, but 
when released could work untold 
devastation on human life. 

On the positive side, we may note 
with satisfaction that at this very 
moment the General Assembly’s 
First (Political) Committee is con- 
sidering as the first agenda item the 
Secretary General’s report on the 
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The Spirit of Geneva 


On the eve of the Four Ministers’ 
Conference at Geneva, the U. S. Sec- 
tion of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom 
would remind the U.S, Delegation 
of the high purpose for which this 
meeting was set; namely, to imple- 
ment the Heads-of-States’ commit- 
ment to the principle of peaceful co- 
existence. We of the WILPF are dis- 
mayed by recent departures from 
the Spirit of Geneva. We hope that 
certain statements made by our Gov- 
ernment’s officials do not indicate a 
lack of resolution to fulfill the vital 
decision to end the cold war. 

The WILPF believes that it is im- 
perative and possible to make defi- 
nite progress on the three objectives 
of the conference: European secur- 
ity, disarmament, and_ increased 
East-West contacts. We urge the re- 
placement of the existing rival secur- 
ity arrangements by an all-European 
cooperative effort for the establish- 
ment of a neutral demilitarized zone 
to guarantee the peaceful settlement 
of the German question. We urge an 
effort to proceed promptly from the 
present proposals for inspection and 
control of armaments to plans for ac- 
tual disarmament, including prohi- 
bition of production and use of nu- 
clear weapons and ultimately univer- 
sal total disarmament. We welcome 
any further steps that the conference 
can take toward expanded social and 
economic contacts between peoples 
of the East and West. 

We urge the U.S. Delegation to 
give vigorous support to the achieve- 
ment of this three-point program to 
dispel hostility and fear and to es- 
tablish mutual trust respect 
among peoples. Only then can nego- 
tiation based on confidence effec- 
tively replace the historic reliance of 
the nations upon military power. 
Only then can the world achieve the 
peace with which its security is in- 
extricably bound. 


One Woman's Report 


By Mildred Scott Olmsted 


(Mildred Scott Olmsted, National Adminis- 
trative Secretary, WILPF, has recently taken 
a world tour, and shares with us here a few 
of her impressions.) 


There is nothing quite like a trip 
around the world to give one per- 
spective on one’s own country or to 
illuminate what one reads in the 
press. However, let me add hastily 
that the world is a big place and one 
can see only through his own eyes, 
so different people equally honest 
may bring back quite different re- 
ports. 

We were actually in sixteen dif- 
ferent countries, but spent most of 
our time in Japan, Hong Kong, Thai- 
land, Ceylon, India and Egypt. 

In Japan we have a fine Section of 
the WILPF led by Tano Jodai and 
Fuji Nomiyama, both connected 
with Japan Women’s University and 
both well known to many U.S. Sec- 
tion members because of their visits 
in America. Our Japanese Section 
has a prestige which we might well 
envy (most of the women in the Diet 
are members, for example), so many, 
many “important doors” are open to 
them. It also has a growing number 
of branches through the country, 
with new members, both young and 
middle aged, eager to set to work 
and use their newly given freedom 
and suffrage for peace. Their great 
questions were HOW do we do it? 
Where do we start? What materials 
do you use? 

The day we arrived we received a 
formal invitation to attend a meeting 
of representatives of the great reli- 
gious bodies in the world, and we 
were waited upon by a delegation in- 
viting me to speak at the Tenth 
Anniversary of the Bombing of Hiro- 
shima. We traveled to Hiroshima 
(which is further from Tokyo than I 
had pictured) in order to do this, and 
found it a most impressive occasion. 
Thousands of people traveled to that 
destroyed city from all over Japan 
and from other countries of the 
Orient, expressing many viewpoints 
but all determined to prevent the 
use of atomic and hydrogen weapons 
against human beings and to stop 
even the preparatory experimental 
explosions which are themselves 
harmful to life. I was glad of an 
opportunity to tell them that thou- 
sands of Americans feel the same 
way and feel deeply regretful also 
that our country was the one that 
used the bomb, but that doing away 
with bombs is not enough—we must 
have complete world-wide disarma- 
ment. 

(Cont. on p. 4, col. 1) 


IN APPRECIATIO! 


A citation, beautifully printed, beari 
State Department and the signature of 
presented to the WILPF on the occasi 
Session of the U.N. 

It expresses the deep appreciation 
WILPF and other non-government org 
the principles of the U.N. Charter, and th 
Secretary of State to all who have provide 
devoted service in bringing about a tr 
operations, purposes, opportunities, and 
photostatic copy of this citation is availal 
apiece. 


A VISIT TO THE U.S.S.R. — 

(Eleanor Zelliot is a WILPF member and one of the si 
past summer. That visit, along with several other interchan, 
much to pave the way for greater friendliness and understa 

When we six American Quakers visited tl 
very welcome—a visa secured with extraord 
were, however, tourists and a religious group, 
Russian government. This meant for us greate 
visit plus the experience of travelling as “nol 
the petty vexations and frustrations of work 
inefficient bureaucracy. Our 30 day trip encom 
Moscow, Stalingrad, Rostov and Kiev, and the 
no American had visited for many years. Two 
out to Central Asia, seeing Russian life in 
“virgin lands” region of Akmolinsk. 

Our visit was undertaken as a “good-wil 
visitors over there and in our interpretations b; 
understanding and future better relations bety 

During our thirty days, we saw the sights 
sians; we saw the Moscow subway, the 33-sto 
huge agricultural fair, the workers’ palaces, the 
literary monuments—and many of these things 
since we were not ona strict schedule of tour, k 
much window shopping which brought us a bh 
average Russian. Our previous contacts br 
Gromyko, during which disarmament, the poss 
(No) and the possibility of one of our members 
ing an extension of his visa to do some study ( 
had the privilege of meeting with the Russian B 
visited and of worshipping with them in their c 
jewish leaders twice, and many times visited ( 
to clergy in an effort to express our feelings of 
to get a picture of their current status. We- 
Anti-Fascist Committee of Soviet Youth; a very 
Court Judge; some trade union people; several 
head doctor of a provincial hospital; and of cou 
pitable host of clerks, waitresses, interpreters, 
boats and other average Russian citizens. 

From this interesting, crowded and only ¢ 
| have some definite impressions, but a great | 
the complexity of the country, and my inabilit 
no matter how I try. By and large, the Russian 
and hospitable, friendly to Americans on a fa 
critical of the country as a whole (this was con 
admiration and awe) ; quite secure in their syst 
their understanding of the rest of the world | 
Russian news and history and of that coming 
At the same time. the Russian stress on educa 
and the widespread reading of Russian classic 
the future. 

One word on our reception back in Ame 
whelming. We are limited only by our own end 
ject. I have found a very healthy curiosity, a \ 
of criticism for such a venture as ours that b 
these two peoples finding ways of both living i 


IATION ... 


d, bearing the gold emblem of the 
ture of John Foster Dulles, was 
e occasion of the Commemorative 


ciation of the work done by the 
ent organizations in making real 
, and the personal gratitude of the 
provided competent, unselfish and 
ut a truer understanding of the 
es, and limitations of the U.N. A 
; available to all members at $1.00 


— Eleanor Zelliott 

e of the six Quakers who visited Soviet Russia this 
interchanges between our two countries, has done 
1 understanding.) 

‘isited the U.S.S.R. last June, we were 
extraordinary speed proved that. We 
s group, and not invited guests of the 
s greater freedom in planning our own 
as “nobodies” in Russia and suffering 
of working in a great and sometimes 
» encompassed the cities of Leningrad, 
and the smaller town of Penza, a place 
rs. Two of the men in our group flew 
life in Tashkent, Alma Ata, and the 


ood-will mission” in the hope that as 
ations back home we could add a bit to 
ons between our two countries. 
e sights—the show places of the Rus- 
e 33-story new university building, the 
ices, the art galleries and museums and 
e things are very impressive. We also, 
f tour, had time for much walking and 
t us a better picture of the life of the 
‘acts brought us an interview with 
the possibility of visiting a labor camp 
1embers, a professor of Russian, secur- 
study (Yes) were discussed. We also 
issian Baptists in almost every city we 
1 their crowded churches. We met with 
visited Orthodox Churches and talked 
lings of religious fellowship and to try 
is. We had interviews with the Joint 
avery charming and likeable Peoples’ 
- several collective farm chairmen; the 
d of course we met a consistently hos- 
reters, fellow passengers on buses and 
ns. 
d only occasionally unpleasant month. 
1 great realization at the same time of 
inability to “speak truth” at all times, 
Russian people seemed to me to be kind 
on a face to face basis although most 
was combined with an undercurrent of 
1eir system and proud of it; limited in 
world due to the censorship both of 
coming in from the “outside” world. 
n education and culture is remarkable. 
1 classics is, to me, a sign of hope for 


in America—it has been almost over- 
own endurance in speaking on the sub- 
sity. a willingness to learn, and a lack 
; that bespeaks a better possibility of 
living in peace on the same earth. 


ATOMIC AGE — (cont. from p. 1) 


Scientific Conference, the reports of 
Governments (which will include 
the controversial issue of the com- 
position, functions, and relationship 
to the UN of the International Con- 
trol Agency), as well as two items 
on the effects of radiation. One is a 
US proposal that the UN collect 
data on the effects of radiation on 
the health of human beings. The 
other is an Indian proposal that in- 
cludes the suggestion that all nu- 
clear tests cease pending an agree- 
ment on their prohibition and con- 
trol. 

In his speech before the scientists 
in Geneva, the Secretary-General 
said, “This might well mark the be- 
ginning of a phase during which man 
will have left his bewilderment and 
his fear behind him and will begin to 
feel the elation of one of the greatest 
conquests made by his mind, giving 
relief from the oppressive thought 
that in unlocking the atom, we had 
done more than unlock the most sin- 
ister Pandora’s box in nature. This 
in itself should free our best creative 
efforts in lifting mankind to a higher 
level of well-being.” 

In the closing sentence of the 
Statement made by the WILPF In- 
ternational Executive Committee in 
Hamburg last July, there are these 
words: “It must never be supposed 
that the only alternative to violence 
is slavery or to slavery is violence.” 
No longer can men and nations af- 
ford to be slaves to the outmoded 
force-concepts, exemplified by the 
ultimate violence of hydrogen war, 
by political domination, economic 
exploitation and social injustice. A 
supreme attempt at international co- 
operation to harness the atom so that 
this wonderful new power may give 
to life a larger freedom, is the chal- 
lenge of the atomic age. It is one we 
of WIILPF should gladly welcome 
and strive to meet. 


Pa. Celebrates the 40th 


The Pa. Branch of the WILPF 
celebrated the 40th Anniversary 
with a dinner forum at the’ Drake 
Hotel in Phila. on Monday, October 
17. The dinner, attended by over 600 
people featured V. K. Krishna Me- 
non, Pearl Buck, Dr. Mordecai 
Johnson, President of Howard Uni- 
versity. Dr. Wm. T. Scott, head 
of the Physics Department of Smith 
College. and Emily Parker Simon. 
The theme of the evening was 
“Peace, Freedom and Bread”. The 
quality of the speakers and the pres- 
ence of many National Board mem- 
bers gave it special importance to 
the WILPF. 


Field Service 


The story of WILPF field service 
to date sounds like a Cook’s tour of 
fascinating folks and interesting cor- 
ners of the United States, not to 
mention a text book of problems in 
the life of a volunteer organization 
in a self-governing nation, 


It began in April with a confer- 
ence with the Committee on Branch- 
es in Detroit, under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Jeanette Cteary. It has 
included individuals, small, informal 
groups, executive committees and 
boards of directors, branch visits, 
with a regional state donference for 
good measure. Visits were made to 
Michigan and Ohio, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin and Washington 
State, and the California visit which 
came just before that thrilling An- 
nual Meeting in Oakland. 


The fall assignment began with a 
visit to the Bergen County, N. J. 
Branch, and an all-day conference 
with the State Board in Massachu- 
setts. In New York State, some time 
was spent with the co-chairmen of 
the New York State Steering Com- 
mitee and a leader from Far Rock- 
away; visits were made to the 
Rochester Branch and talks with 
preparatory groups in Nassau and 
Westchester Counties which have 
been working toward branches 
status under the guidance of the 
Flushing and Metropolitan 
Branches. 


It is literally true that all prob- 
lems of organizational functioning 
have been discussed with one or 
more of these leaders and groups. 
The problems that have emerged 
most frequently are the need of more 
young, active members; good, stim- 
ulating, pre-planned programs to at- 
tract them; better publicity in order 
to get across to more people the 
timeliness and challenge of the 
WILPF program and the whole 
question of how an organization 
earns the kind of community status 
that makes its functioning felt. 


The key lies in the building of ef- 
fective, timely meeting programs 
with such action projects as imple- 
ment that program, in every-member 
responsibility for good public rela- 
tions, for bringing the WILPF 
point of view into her daily activities 
so that by her information and en- 
thusiasm others, too, are attracted 
to join and share in the work which 
each member finds so interesting. 


Mary Wallace Howgate, 
Field Secretary 
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REPORT—(cont. from p. 2) 


All over the East one senses that they 
appreciate the generosity of the United 
States but that they think we are short- 
sighted and a little foolish to pour arms 
into so many countries believing that we 
are going to bind them to us or control 
their policies for long. They are deter- 
mined to free themselves from Western 
domination politically and economically 
and to develop their countries for the bene- 
fit of their own citizens. Bandung means 
more to them than SEATO. In fact the 
United States and its policies and NATO 
were far less in their newspapers than 
were developments in Eastern countries. 

Also their attitude toward communism 
came as something of a surprise to one 
shipping out from under our encompass- 
ing press and radio propaganda. They 
seemed to look at it more or less as dis- 
passionately as they did at democracy and 
capitalism, wanting to select from each 
what fitted their particular needs. 

There is much more I could tell you 
about our Indian Section and its leaders, 
about the women in other places, about 
the contrasts from country to country as 
well as their similarities, but space is lim- 
ited. This I know—it is good, helpful, 
educational and stimulating to visit and 
see people in other countries and realize 
that they are as proud of their civilization 
as we are of ours and as intent on solving 
their problems and of finding a way to 
peace and freedom. 


Cathedral of Compassion 


A life of Jane Addams. Dra- 
matic episodes written and _ illus- 
trated by Violet Oakley. A distin- 
guished volume to sell for $3.50, in- 
cluding boxing and mailing, to be 
ready for Christmas if enough ad- 
vance subscribers are secured. Write 
to the 40th Anniversary Committee, 
2006 Walnut St., Phila. 3, Pa., for 


copies. 


Statement of Ownership 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION RE 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, 
Section 233) OF FOUR LIGHTS, PUB- 
LISHED MONTHLY, EXCLUDING AU- 
GUST AND SEPTEMBER, AT 30th ST. 
POST OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, PA.. 
FOR JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1956, 
EXCEPT AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor and business managers are: 
Publisher: Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, National Literature Depart- 
ment, 2006 Walnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. Managing 
editor, Mrs. Josephine Lipton, 2006 Walnut St.. 
Phila. 3, Pa. Business manager: None. 

2. The owner is Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom. Literature Department. 
2006 Walnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 

3. The known bondholders. mortgages. and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
hooks of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting: also the 
statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and secur- 
ity holders who do not appear upon the hooks of 
the company as trustees. hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 

MILDRED SCOTT OLMSTED, 
National Administrative Secretary. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 

Eleventh day of October, 1955. 

Samuel Klamen, Notary Public. 

(My commission expires January 19, 1959.) 


Statement to Branches 

The increased use of violence in racial 
incidents throughou t the country and the 
three murders of Negroes in Mississippi 
within the current year, speaks straight to 
the heart of a democratic and humanita- 
rian nation and to millions of peoples 
around the world who may judge us all by 
what some of us do. States rights are valid 
only if states take responsibilities—respon- 
sibilities to each of its citizens to uphold 
the Constitution, the Bill of Rights and 
the laws of the country. The current wave 
of terror, as exemplified by the many po- 
litical, economic, and legal maneuvers and 
as culminated in these three recent mur- 
ders, indicates that the state of Mississippi 
is failing in its function as one of the 
forty-eight states dedicated to democracy. 
The National Board of the WILPF meet- 
ing Phila. Ocotber 1955 has therefore 
urged Attorney General Brownell to in- 
vestigate the legal and judicial processes 
of Mississippi. 

The WILPF recommends that our Leg- 
islative Secretary actively lobby for a 
federal anti-lynching law if and when such 
a law comes before the Congress. We fur- 
ther suggest that our Legislative Secre- 
tary support any challenge which may be 
raised in the forthcoming session of the 
Congress relative to the seating of dele- 
gates from states in which Negroes are 
denied the ballot, as in Mississippi where 
over half of the population of the state 
is Negro but where Negroes are denied 
the vote. And finally, the National Board 
requests our Legislative Secretary to 
lobby for enabling legislation if and when 
it is presented to the Copgress, which will 
reduce representation in Congress from 
states guilty of denying Negroes the vote. 


The National Board of the WILPF 
calls to the attention of our Branches the 
danger of allowing momentary compas- 
sion regarding the murder of Emmet Till 
to peter out into permanent apathy, and 
asks that they remain constantly aware 
that such extremities in racial violence are 
the end result of discriminatory racial 
practices which although much progress 
has been made, still exist in almost every 
community in some form. We urge our 
Branches to survey their communities for 
these discriminatory racial practices, and 
to work unceasingly for their amelioration. 


Resolution 


\dopted by the National Bozerd of Di- 
rectors in Phila., Pa.. October 17-19, 1955. 
UNIVERSALITY OF MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE UN: 

The WILPF believes that the UN can 
facilitate negotiation of non-violent solu- 
tions of international conflict if all nations 
are members of the UN. We, therefore, 
favor admission to the UN of all bona 
fide nations who desire membership. Pend- 
ing the permanent solution of the prob- 
lem of admission, we urge our governmient 
to support some political next step such 
as the current suggestion to admit seven- 
teen applicant nations en bloc. (Sent to 
Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., and mem- 
bers of the U.S. Delegation at the UN.) 


Literature Corner 

DISARMAMENT: With  Dis- 
armdment a major concern for all 
WILPF members this department 
plans to supply our branches and in- 
terested non-members alike with 
material on the subject. Presently 
available are DISARMAMENT 
WITH FULL EMPLOYMENT— 
50 for $1.75; WHICH MUST 
COME FIRST—5 for 20c; BIL- 
LIONS OF DOLLARS FOR 
WHAT-—5 for 20c or 100 for $3.00; 
TRADE, TARIFFS AND PEACE 
cost—5e each, 40 for $1.00. 


A series of basic questions and 
answers which might serve as a 
starting point for group discussion 
or for individual use has been pre- 
pared. This is available in mimeo- 
graphed form to make possible the 
widest distribution at the lowest 
cost—5Se each, 50 for $1.00. 


BOOKS: With the holiday season 
approaching don’t forget the gift 
service this department offers. Send 
us your order—prepaid if possible— 
with the name and address of the re- 
cipient, and gift card if you like— 
we will see to it that your gift books 
are mailed promptly. There is no fee 
for this service, all you pay is the 
retail price of the book. 


Buy Your Greeting Cards 
From WILPF 


The Minneapolis Branch has for sale, 
in addition to three cards from last year 
(Poinsettia, Green Tree, Christ of the 
Andes), a new card symbolizing people of 
all races and nations, with an appropriate 
verse. 10c or 12 for $1.00. Order from Mrs. 
Ernest J. Meili, 2030 30th Avenue S., 
Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


The Providence Branch is selling three 
cards at 12 for $1.00; one is a reproduction 
of a hand-cut stencil by a German artist, 
one a_ hand-lettered quotation from 
Gandhi, and one described as “strikingly 
different” in black and white. All say ‘‘Sea- 
sons Greetings” inside. Order from Freida 
Epstein, 347 Thayer Street, Providence, 


The Penna. Branch has for sale a new 
card designed by Josephine Lipton (15 for 
$1.00) as well as Christmas note paper 
with a reindeer design (25 for $1.00) or 
with a plain red border (50 for $1.59), and 
assorted designs of Abel cards as well as 
cards designed for us by Schorr. Order 
or information from Sylvia Hall, 212 Farn- 
ham Rd., Havertown, Pa. 


CORRECTION—QUEEN JADWIGA CARDS... 

Address from which to order the correspondence cards listed 
Brooklyn 35, N. Y. Prices: 1 card, 10c; 12 cards, $1.00; 100 cards $8. 
last month should read: Mrs. Ida Schutzel, 3255 Shore Parkway. 
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